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' ABSTRACT 



Although residential "white flight" from large central * cities is 
hardly a new phenomenon, its cumulative adverse impa'pt on the residual 
population has led policy makers to be wary of instituting programs wJiich 
will further exacerbate the prpcess. Recent policy debates have evolved 

V 

over the question whether white city-to-suburb movement is affected more 

V - - - • ■" ' ' 

1 significantly »by racial }/y -motivated causes on the' one hand, or by the 
general economic and ecological conditiorfs in the city on the other. The 
present study assesses a number of previously sugge'sted racial and non- 

racial factors as "pushes" and "pulls" for 4965 to 70 white city-to-suburb 

\ ^ y ' ' . ^ • ^ 

movement streams in thirty-nine large SMSAs, Utilizing a two-stage mod^l 

of mobility, 'this analysis suggests that most factors, both racial and 

nonracial, affect white ^flight less through the (fecision to move, ^ than 

through the choice of destination. . Fiscal and ecological features of the 

metropolitan area are depionstrated to be just as important as racial 

factors in the explanation. Finally, a path model is constructe^d which 

shows that the greater level o^ flight exhibited $n Southern cities is •( 

only marginally explained by'' racial causes. , ^ 



> ; 



Central City White Flight: Racial and Nonracial Causes 



The residential "flight" of whites from large central cities to 

their^ expansive suburbs and the advWse consequences this movement h^^ 

had on remaining city/residentp-^re not particularly new phenomena. 

Shortly after white suburbanization peaks in the 1950s, Grodzms in a 

perspective essay noted: 

Almost nothing is being done today to meet what is likely to 
be the nation's most pressing social problem tomorrow. The 
problem can be simply stated in all its bleakness: many 
central cities of the great metropolitan areas of the United 
States are fast becoming lower class,* largely Negro slums y 
(Grodzms, 1958, p. 1). ^ 

Since that time, evidence has- tended to confirm that the cumulative 

redistribution of white residences and jobs dut of tlie ui^ban center has 

led to a lower quality of life for the minorities and poor left stranded 

in the core (Kain, 1968; Natiotval Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 

1968) as well as' to fiscal crLses for many central city governments 

(Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1973). Although 

various public policy measures'' have effected modest gains in^improying 

the living conditions of the urban poor (deLeeuw et al., 197^), one can 

hardly be complacent when 1973 figures show that 64 percent of the 

metropolitan poor live in central cities, and 50 percent of these live 

in low income neighbbr hoods (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975). According 

to many e:^perts, th^» fiscal crisis in city governipents has not yet 

r * 

reached it& peak, particularly in older metropolitan areas (Pettfengill 
and Uppal, 1974; Peterson, 1976^>^v At present, the residents of finan- 
cially strapped cities are faced with prospects of increased taxes. 



lower levels of service and for those dep'endent on local government jobs 

higgler unemployment. Recent trends toward diminished federal contri-^ ' ^ 

butions to the^city^s plight portend a bleak future, ' . ' ^ 

In light of this situation," it becomes apparent that Jtent.tal cities 

can ill afford to sustain further reductions in their nonpoor/non- 

minority populatioi^s^. It is small wonder then that various policy * 

proposals aim6d at lowei;^n'g unemployment or achieving greater racial 

equality are carefully ev4i,uated according to their potential impact on 

J^urther white f.light. The ghetto enrichment strategy spawned by the 

Kerner Commission report has been held .up to such scrutiny (Kain, ^969; 

Harrisoa, 1974). More recently, the implications of enfoi;ced sch<)ol 

'desegregation policies upon white flight have become the focus of" Rebate 

(Coleman et al., 1975; Farley, '1976a; Orfield, 1976; , Pet tigrew and Green 

1976a', 1976b; Coleman, 1976). ' \ 

Im such debates, .conventional wisdoms often get subs Atuted *^or 

J* 

empirical evidence,^ One such coriverftional wisdom suggests that current 
whita flight is still influenced by racial motivations (assuming, of 
'cpijrse, that.lt had been during the 1950s) arid that policies which would 
^increase either the nuinbers or le^el of integration of blacks with:^ the 
city would lead to a ;^urthex loss of whites, Anotfh^er explanation 
suggests that present flight to the suburbs is merely >a continuation of»^ 
the metropolitan community's natural expansfipn process which includes 
dispersion of/*both jobs and housing. . Giv^ the' relatively statjLc 
boundaries of the centra,!* city movements "osff j^onpoor individuals toward 
greater housing and job Opportunities in ^he 'subucbs have. led to even, 
further deterioration of the economic and envlrdnment^l conditions 



within the city politilcal unit. ^ Each explanation implies different 
**f light" consequences for proposed polic^ies, leaying both proponents 
' and critics of any polfcy free to emlj^ace the explanation which best . 
* sufJports tb^irsci^us^. Unfortunately for urban analysts, no empirical 
study -has/yet been undertaken whfch disentangled competing racial and 
nonracaal explanation^qf white city-to-suburb mobility using recent 
;data. That is the purpose of the present investigation, ^ 

/ , . • " ^ 

1. WHITE FLIGHT:" ■ BACKGROUND AND f^?OTHB|SES - 

■ \ ■ 



White Flight: Postwar and Present 



- * 



- ^ A reasonable case can be made ^^^t the suburban flight o£ whites 
which occurred- immediately after World War II resulted in part from 

,;racial motivations,. There is general agteement that the unprecedented • 
levels of postwar suburbanization were mitigated by a unique, set of 
economic and demographic circumstances .which produced a heightened demand 
for housing, matcVied later by increased rates of suburban construction 
(Duncan, 1962; Glenn, 1973). However, ravailablei^evidence also suggests 
that racially motivated movement pattern* and di^icTriminator^^ housing' ' - 
practices, when superimposed upofi market forces of thp period, served 

, . * •/ ""^ ^ 

to exacerbate the selective mobility c^f whites* to the suburbs., A ^ \ 
facilitating factor in th^-S-/ regard yarejfhe substantial increSse ift' black 
migration from the ruVal South to Mot Cliern cities which took place in 



the 1940s (Hamilton, 1964) ^ , The^large number^ of black in-migrants / 
exerted even greater, pressures on an already tight wartime housing 
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maifket, and their relegation to exclusively Mack neighborMoods oontrib- 

'uted to- further piling up in these areas. 

' • • ♦ 

^ ^fter the warr the intrfeks^ availability of suburban housing per- 
mitted ^n oi^tward movement of central city whftes as well as an expansion 
of blacks into previously white neighborhoods. Linkages between th^se 
two processes for cities which had undergone both black increases and 
white decreases in population are suggested in the Taeuber and Taeuber 
(1965) study. Their data document a fairly systematic racial transition 
[j(rocess wherein affecte'd city neighborhoods experienced both bl^ck popu- 
lation increases^and white decreases. Ne'wly invaded neighborhoods tended 
to t>e middle clAss in character, and th^ black "invaders" were often 
higher in status than resident whites. Ah analysis of vacancy patterns 
and white resident characteristics suggests that tHe. suburbanward 
movement of^high status whites came disproportionately from invaded and 

partially black neighborhoods rather than^all wfiite areas of the city. 

»- 

> . Although these data do nojt indicate the existence of a widespread 

] 

racially induced flight consistent with common^ conceptions of neighbor- 
s hood tipping or "blockbusting," a subtle racial effect. is suggested. . 
the high level of mobility on the part of whites could be attributed 
latgely to a pent up housing, demand rather than a response to b,lack 
in-migration. However, the overwhelming selection of all white d^sti- 
nation ne'ighborboods-.-located primarily in the subtirbs--by these movers 
can be viewed as a di^criminatoty process. As the Kerner Coiftmission 

put it: ^. / ' 

"Massive transition" requires no .pahic or flight by the 
original white residents of a neighborhood into which Negroes 
begin moving. All it requires is the, failure or refusal jjf 



/ 



othes whites to fill the vacancies resulliing from normal * / 
turnover . T . (National rAdvisory Cotnmission on Civil Disorders, 
< . 1*968, p. 245), 

Since both market and nonmarket discriminatory practices ef f ectively"* 
guaranteed all-white neighborhoods in the suburbs to movers, an undeter- 
minable portion ^of whit^ postwar suburbanization can be- attributed ta 
racial motivations <Sn the part, of individual movers and to more pervasive 

discriminatory hou^ng policies on the part* of bo,th public and private . 

• ^ 1 ' . ^ , . 

agencies. ' * ^ 

(])e9pite the* continuing persistence of neighborhood residential 
segregation and increases in the proportion j^of city l)lacks through the 
1960s (S«5rensen et al,, 1,975-/ Schnore et al,, 1976), it is not likely • 
that recent white out-movement frpm laYge cei^^ral cities is as heavily 
•influenced by interracial housing^'dynamics' as had been the case in the 
1950s. To begin with, the unique housing market s-ituation^ which facili- 
tated widespread racial transitidn during the postwar period has not been 

•A 

repeated in large central cities^ Second, the, nature of black migration 

• ♦ 

has changed dramatically. Since 1960, black-recipient cities have ' ^ 
experienced lower levels of black net in-movement, greater diversity of 
origins among in-migrant^* and M-gher status selectivity among in-migrantJ 
from all origins than in the 1940s aifd 1950s (Fatley, 1976b; Manpower 
Report of the President, 1974). These trends tend to slow the pace of ^ 
neighborhood transition and decrease the status' disparity between black 
an<f white city residents. Third, there* has been a change In white atti- 
tudes toward racial residential integration. • According to rjecent 
surveys, a majbrity of whites now endorse such integration at least in 
principle (Pettigrew, 1973; Hermalin^and Farley, 1973). finally, as a 



result of continuing suburbanization over^ ^he past three decades, A major 
portion, of metr9poIitan whites have already been relocated^ into highly 
segregate^j* suburban communities leaving b^hind^ those who either prefer a 
city tesidifence or are unable to afford, the move, ,It is, conceivable that 



^ttempFs to desegregate central city schools could provide a motivation 

fc^rj suburban 'flight similar to ttiat generated by the neighborhood transi- 
It ' • ' ^ , ^ ^ 

tiJn pfocess. However, the o\^erall impact of such movement is likely to* 

be minimal if Only because of th^limited subpopulation af f ected (i. e . , 

city whites with school age chil^en in pi^blic schools). Furthermore,'' 

school induced flight, unlike the widespread residentially induced flight 

of the 1950s, Is not tie^ to community housing market ^mechanisms which 

. ' 3 

influence population redistrii)ution patt^erns. ^ 

♦ ^ 

A strong, argument can be made that current white flight i^ largely 

' .f 

a resporfse to deteriorating economise and environmental conditions within, 
, * y * - » \ 

central cities. These deteriorating condition^^ reflect an incr,eased 

isolation of the political central city from activities and res'ojurce^ in 

the larger metropolitan commutvity; the cumulative result of population, 

housing .and employment expansion outside the city limits itito a frag- 

mented suburban political structure (Zimmer, 1975). In. the process, thie 

central city has effectively been stripped of the metropolitan area'^'s 

High income population and a good <J^al of its ind*ustridl tax base.* At 

the same time, it is obliged to provide a host of nonresidential services 

which benefit workers, shoppers and visitors who .reside in the suburbs,., 

and to\«^er as .well to the special needs of t a large poor and disadvan- 
% . . . ; * : 

taged population within its own bbundarites^ (Hirsch,' 1971) . In conti 
suburban jurisdictions are primarily dispensers ,ofi residential servic 



k 

(r^ost notably, education), serve the-needs qf a more middle class popula- 

» 

tibn, and caYi therefore impose less severe demands on their taxpayers, 

who are generally better off pn an income per capita basis thanv city tax- 

payers. Intergovernmental transfers have served to moderate city-suburb 
^ « ^* ^ " ' 

> 'disparities* to some extent but far from completely (Advisory Commission 

\ * 

on Intergovernmental Relations, 1973, i^ppendix B). Moreover, almost every 

^ . attempt at city annexation or ^government reorgan^ization within affected 

' . ' ' ' 

metropolitan areas has met strong opposition from suburban communities 

(Zimmer, 1976), « . . , k ^ ' . ' * • 

The implications of this city-suburb disparity for residential 

movement are clear. City residents oj^ the most severely aff seated... areas 

are being asked to- pay higher taxes both on a per capita basis, .and as a 

share of totai income uhan are their contemporcfries in the suburbs. They 

V are not likely t© receive proportionately bette;: services in^ return, and, 

in fact, can be virthially assured of lower quality schools- atid higher ^ 

, rates^of crime than suburban, residents (Petersen, 1976). It i^ likely, 

therefore, that the increased out-of-j)ocket costs and deteriorating 

V 

environmental cogfiitibijs associated with residence in financially plagued 
cities will provide ^additional ^impetjys for suburbariwar^ moveIIJ(^nt. • . 
Support for this ^assertion is provided^ In a comparative study of white 

* . . • • • ' 4' ^ 

population distributions for eighty-seven- large metropolitan areas. 
Furthermore, city-suburb dispa^jiti'es bes^ides those, connected to the 
natural expansion of the metropolitan community, have effected an aggre- 
gate relocation of employment opportunities out bf» the central core 
/'fN^»li^l970) . In the period from 1960-70, ^decentralization has been 
particularly selective of blue collar employment (Kasarda, 1,976). 

- ■ ■ ' . . II • ■ • ■ .- 
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Since proximity to workplace has been shown to bear some relation to 
residential location (Kain, 1965; Gvest^ 1976^, the recent redistribution 
I of employment opportunities jnay well induce further residentiaV^edistri- ' 
hiuti^ of blue col.lar whites wlib^previously lived and workfed in the 



central city.^ ' 



Hypotheses . . ^ , ' 

This investigatioa attempts to clarify the ;relative roles of various 

. • - • . . ' V ■ 

racial and nonracial factors in the-current suburbanward mov^m^nt of * 

central cfty Whites in order to provide usefiil information for the 

evaluation of proposed putlic pplieie^s. In^articular , we are interested 

« «. * » 

In juxtajjosing racially induced flight effects with those that are^ 

associated with overall* central city decline. Findings in>t:his study are- 

based on a com()arative analysis of appropriate movement streams for 

' . * ' • . • - 6 V • 

thirty-nine . large metropolitan areas reported in the 1970 U,S, -^Census. 

For the purpose of analysis, .we are ^guided by, two underlying 'hypotheses. 

*First, we expect that current white flight from the central city can 

be explajne^d to a greater_^xtent by nonracial economic and ecological 



y 

factors than oby thoae qirectly related to race > As discussed above; ^4. 
' — * . . /"I — : • ^ . * 

significant changes fiTJP^ the immediate postwar years in 1) the housing. 

- - r ,/ - < ' 

\ market; 2) thelnatur^of blapk migration; 3) white attitudes t,oward S 

' J*w * ' * » * 

racial integration; and 4) the characteristics o'f central city; re^^idents, 
point to a diminishing racial effect 6n white suburbanward movement levels.. 
*More immediate causey of flight from today's central cities arfe apt t.o 
be linked to the deteriorating economic and environment'al^^conditions in' 
the urban core and to the broader ecological development^ of the 
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metropolitan area. This position is supported by aggregate post-1960 

statist i,cs which indicate a contini^ig suburbani2atibh of central city ^ 
* * * * • , 

whites despite a sharp curtailment of black in-tnigration ftom 1950 lev^l^ 

(L^ong, 1975; T^euber, 1972). - . ' \ . / ' 

' Our second hypothesis cohcerns the term "flig'ht" as a characteriza- ^ 

tion of the movement- Previous studies of reaidential^ mobility indicate 

that there are a variety, of -factors responsible for* precipitating a Icxcal 

move^ and further, that these ' factors tend to coincide with major life 

cycle stages of the household (Rossi^ 1955; Butler et al.,'1969'; Goodman^ 

1974).* l.t is^therefore reasonable •^to conclude €hat any selective white 

movement out of the increasingly bl:ack central cities takes place as 

* 

part pf the destination ^sislect^Lon process after the decision ^to move is 
made.' This^ view of wtiite residential movement has been given Support in 
the neighborhpod racial' transition literature discussed ^ above , and it can 
hardly be characterized as flight. Hence, we anticipate that racial 
influences on cit^-to-suburb movement^ ■ to the extent they exist, will 
operate primartly in'tKe de$tination selection process . 

The test of. thev. first hypothesis wilT provide an overall evaluatiqn 
of racial versus nonracial effects on white city-to-suburb movement^ 
levels', whereas the test of the second will' give insights intp hbw^ these 

effects are transmitted. A confirmation of the second hypothesis and not 

• _ » >> ' ^ 

• ' ^ ' »' • 

the first wo\iid^imply that the 'iinplejnentation^ of racially sensitive 

policies will not evoke an immediate ^ suburbdnward "flight but that "the 

Imo^ility consequetices for sucb policies would be more gradual and long 
• . > > " 

term. A conf irmat^ion of both hypotheses should serve to moderate those 
arguments which suggest th^t racial influences significantly r^l^g^^ 

* • * ^ - * 

cuTTpnt levels of white city^to-suburb movement. ' , ' *^ / 
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2>. THE MODEL ^ . ? 

To evaluate causes of white flight^in terms of the hypotheses 

raised," we employ a general model of intra-urban residential mobility 

which we have used elsewhere (Frey, 1976; 1977). ♦ The model is based on 

the ass'umption that indivi^dual movement can be viewed as the c^come of 

two distinct stages: (1) the decision to move and '(2) the choice of 

• ♦ 

destination. Although more elaborate conceptions of the residential 
mobility ^process have been advanced (Brown and Moore, 1970; Speare^ et al . , 
1975), this decomposition^rfto two separate stages has been an effective 
' analytic device, in a national study^ of moving behavior which found that 
different sets of explanatory factors can be rdlated to each stage - 
.(Butler et al., 1969). -Moreover, the two-stage analysis is superior to 
one which treats* nK^bility^TftJiTr an origin to a destination as a single * 
event since th*e former allows identification of causal factors at^^^ach . 
stage and permits the researcher to analytically separate ''pushes" » from 
"pulls." * . ' . ' ^ , ^ 

The aggregate-level counterpart to the individual two-stage mobility 

-ino^el suggests; first, that Within a geographically limited population 

' ^ / 

(e;g., central city^, a popl of'movers will evolve in the course of a 

J * * 

time interval; artd second, that some proportion of thgs6^ movers will 
\ select a destination oi:^fside the geographically* limited area (e.g., , , 
suburb destination). It is. possible, therefore, for different .community- 
level factors to be associated with the size of the mover pool--or the 
incidence of mobility among residents in the cpminunity — than are associ- 
ated with the propensity of movers to select a destination outside the 
community. This distinction is important for, testing oui^ second 
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."lii^pothesis that racial factors will be less apt to motivate mobility 

V 

^er se than influence the selection of suburban destinations for central 
city whites. 

* • 

In^ this study, we utilize data from the 1970 ^Census Subject Report;,^ 

> Mob:[,lity in Metropolitan Areas (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973a) for' 

white (nonblack) residents in each of thirty-nine large SMSAs (Standard 

Metropolitan Statf stical^Areas) who (1) resided in the central jcities of 

^ those SMSAs in 1965 and (2) resided anywhere in the same SMSA in 1970.^ 

Ttte Census^ report allows us to identify for each SMSA, both stages in the 

1965 to 70 city-to-suburb mobili^ty stream which we define, respectively, 

in terms of component rates; # 

(1965 city residents who moved 

Mobility Incidence Rate (Ml) = residentially 1965-7.0) 

(1965 citjCresidents) 

o 1. r> n *. /or>\ (1965"7'0 c i ty- 1 o -suburb movey^^ 

Sabxirban Propensity Rate (SP) = ttttt^ — tt ^— tt — t r 

\ ^ : ^ (1965 city residents who moved 

residentially 1965-70) , 

, Since we define 

o.^ - . ....... „ /««,,v (1965-^70 city-to-suburb movers), 

City-to-Suburb Jlobility Rate (CSM) = -^^ ^ • <^ — — ^ 

/ , ' s ' (1965 city residents) 

the following re.lationships'' are evident: 

CSM = MI X SP ^ ' 

. * In' CSM = In 'MI Vln SP 

As we demonstrate below, the latter . additive rel^ationship is^ useful in. 

attributing causal . factors to city-to-subtirb mobility through each of 
* <» 

the two •stages, in a path analysis X^^^ncan, 1921, p. 126). ^ 

/: ' ' ^ 

One fur-ther refinement needs to be made in our analytic model: an 
adjustment for the relative proportion ''of the SMSA population which 
^resides outside the central city. In our comparisons of MI, SP, and CSM 
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^rates among thirty-nine SMSAs/ it should come as no^ surprise that somewhat 

I ^ * • • o 

of a tautalogical relationship exists betvrqen the su||urb/SMSA population 

ratio and th*e suburban propensity , rate of cedtral .city movers. This. 

/ j7 * 

ratio in effect serves as a cr^ude proxy for the proportion of SMSA desti- 
nation opportunities that ex^st in the sub\ia;bs, ♦Because the purpose of 
this study is directed to evaluating the* relative effects of varloua • 
social and economic explanations for mobility, it is desirable to control 
for this relationship. . We therefore- compute an adjusted suburban ^ 
propensity rate (SP') wb>ich is defined as:. . ' ^ ' • 



(SP) 



(suburb population 1965 
SMSA ^opulation^4965) 



ad;3ustedJcity^to- 



vhere K = mean value of the 1965 suburb/SMSA 
population ratio /for the thirty-nine SMSAs.- ^ 

/ ... ^ 

Finally ,/ sinc^ the city-to-suburb mobility rate- is de'fined.^s the 

product of the mobility incidence and destination propensity rates, \n 

mburb mobility rate (CSM*) is computed such that: 

CSM* = MI X SP' • , ^ * 

j In CSM* = In MI +_ln SP* ... 

f the additive relationship, we have regressed the 

le adjusted city-to-suburb 'mobility ^rate on it's two 

for the thirty-nine SMSAs in the sample and have 

owing standardized regression coefficients: 



' Mak'ing use p 
natural log of t 
component states 
obtained the fol 



In CSM' = +.343* In MI>+:.741 In SP*^ 



(1) 



The R foY. tlie regression is ihOO because, of course/ the relation is 
completely determined. Of greater substantive interest is the much 
larg^er coefficient associated with the suburban propensity stage of the 
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mobll^y process than that associated with mohility incidence/ This 
finding i,^ consistent with our Second hypothesis since, it assumes that 
factors wftich determine whe.thier or not a move will take place tend to be 
fairly un: form across communities, 'wherea^s those city-^specif ic factors 
which, t^a to exert the greatest influence on overall cifey-to-suburb 

f - „ . , . . ' ' . 

mov.ement primarily affect the des»tinati'on selection stage of the process. 
^This ^assertion, as well as our first hypothesis regarding the relative 
effects of racial and rjontacial causes,' is tested below, ^ 
i The strategy will be, first, to , assess separately the causes of 
mobility incidence and suburban propensity, and' ^econd, to relate them 
to city-to-suburb mobility through the use of a path model. Before 
proceeding with, the analysis, we shall define and- present a brief 
rationale for eath. racial and nonracial causal factor to be evaluated, 

• ■ J • . 

Racial Caus.al Factors , . , • 

• ' ' ' 

The three racial factors 'that will ^e assessed are: (ly* percent of 
the central city ^pulation w^dh is black; (2) a dummy variable Indi- 
cating that central city schools have, undergone significant desegregation 
and (3) prevalence of racial disturbances in the late 1960s. The first 
of the6e variables^measureS the racial composition of the central city 

and represents the relative degree of black contact that central city 

9 • ' ^ ^ 

whites experience. As we discussed earlier, research pn neighborhood 

» ' , ' \' 

racial tranSitio^ji in the 1950s as well as the prevailing conventional 
wisdom suggest a positive relationship between percent city black and * 



white flight- / V . ^ ^ . . / 




0 the city's black composition, we consider two racial 
factors whi(5h emer^ged in the late 1960s and may be related to the current' 
out-movement of whites.* Each is also relevant to recent' public policy 
debates. ' The importance of desegregation in the public schools for white 
flight frorfi the central city is suggested in the -study by Coleman et al. 
(1975). The result?s qf that study suggest that ^hit'e school e^irollment 
^ losses have 'associated \jith school desegregation over the period from 

1968 to 73 {or -selected central city school districts. 'Other ' studies 
using similar data but for differerit universes of pupils and districts 

reveal findings to the contrary (see Pettigrew and Green, 1976a). To the 

ji ' . 

extent that desegregation induced white enrollment losses are reflected 

in selective. clty-to-suburl5 residential movement, a positive relationship 
is expected between the dummy school- desegregation variable and white 
flight. , 

The final racial fa5:^r measures the prevalence of racial disorders 
• in a city during the late 19^0s.- Although scattered racial riot^ and 
disorders have^qccuri'ed' in earlier periods, the Kerner Commission has 
chosen to view these disorders from a national* perspective, attributing 
a number o*f , contributing ingredients' to a more pervasive "wliite racism" 
\^hich has been developing In our cities since the end of World War II. , 
Spilerman tested ^ range of hypotheses in an -attempt to account for the 
^^^^^J^an^^ion of racial disorders and. concluded that .the latter were 
"responses to frustrations which are uniformly felt by Negroes,* 
irrespective of their community situations" (Spilerman, 1970, p. 627). 
Although an .explanation of the riots does not seem to lie with community- 
specific causes, riot-prone communities have experienced negative effects 
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including: recurring disorders, increased distrust between blacks and 
wnites, less. interracigl communication and the growth of white'segre- 
gationist or black separatist groups (National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, 1968, p. 151). Increased sub'urbanward flight may 
represent another response ta the prevalence of racial [disorders in a 
city. SucM a r^^sponse would be signific^t for future movement patterns 

in ghetto-ridden cities since according to the Kerner QtJ^ission, a possi 

' - ''^ ' , ' 

ble consequence of accelerating aid programs to urban ghettos may be 

short tferm increases in disorder activity resulting from the unfulfilled 

A 

expectations of program recipients. 

.'^ Definitions and data sources for the racial causal factors are as 
follows: * . ' 

Percent City Black (BLK): . Percent of total 1965 population which was 
^ / black. , ' ' 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973b- (1965 totals were 
averaged from I960 and 1970 totals)\ 

School Desegregation (DSG): Dummy variable based on a 1968-72 increase 
\ in the* index of dissimilarity computed in both years for black 
and.nonblack fele^ntary school students across schools within 
tfie central ^it^'^'disfrict . 1 = an increase* of 10 or more on the 
ind^x;, 0 = an, increase of less than 10 or decrease pn the index. 
. Source- 'U.S. O?flrce.of Civil Rights, 1970, 1974.^^ 

Incidence bf Racial Disturbances (DST) : The number of spontaneous 
outbreaks. characterized primarily by Negro aggression which 
;took^plMce in the city between 1965-68, per 100,000 central 
city population, 1965. 

Source: Lemberg' Center for the Study of Violence, 1968a, 
1968b; Congressional Quarterly Service, Z967; The New York 
Times Index ;. 

i?^nracial Causal Factors ' ' , 

The' seven nonraclal causal factors considered hereof all into three 
general categories which, represent (1) the relat*ive declS^he of the ^ 



'central city tn relation to the l>roider metropolitan area; (2) the recency 
of suburban dev,elopment; and (3) compositional attributes of the cer\tral 
city, which affect overall mobility incidence levels. 
^* Although the overall decline of the t^ntr^l city relative to its 
suburbs can be translated into a number of social and economic dimensions, 
we concentr-ate here on four variables which previous research suggests may 
directly increase white out-movement from the city. Two of these--the 
suburb/-city i^feitio of taxes per <^apita and' the suburb/city ratio of 
educa<:ion expenditures per caplta--are fiscal considerations which 
potential movers can ,^ssess in dollars-and-cents terms. Since metro- 
politan areas differ in the degree to which local sources contribute to 
overall revenue and expenditures levels, our measures include total tax 
and education expenditures Attributable to local and nonlocal levels, in 

'order to facilitate' cross-metropolitan comparisons. As noted in the 
earlier discussion," tax rates per capita are general^. higher in the 
central city, Among the thirty-nine metropolitan areas in the study, 
thirty-six have suburb/city tax ratios which are less than 1.00. A 
negative relationship is therefore expected between this ratio and 
central city flight. " ^ -4 ^ • ^ ^ 

The quality of a community's school system provides a'particular 
attraction for households with children. According to the Butler et al. 
(1969) residential, preference survey, 78 percent all re.spondents 
favored an above average school system with higher than' average taxes 
as opposed to belot^ average schools with lower taxes. The importance 
of this factor for local mobility dynamics is suggested in LOng'-s (1972) 
analysis which demonstrates that^'of all families with children, Mobility 



rates are highest among t^ose whose children^ have not yet reache"a>^school 
age. ^In this study we use a r^tio of per capita education' expenditures 

in order' to measure the relative qualities of suburb vers/s city school 

12 • - ■ ^ ■ ' ' • / 

systems. Although states differ in the ways pducatioj^l expenditures 

are allocated among communities, suburb.s generally have more favorable 

tax bases atid can funnel more of their revenues into education t^Kn can 
\ I * • . > , 

central cities. A' positive relationship is expected between the, suburb/ 

city per 'tapita education expense ratio white out-movement from the 

city^. • . 

The level of crime itn the urban core represe nts another potential 

impetus for out -movement from declining central cities. Due to^past 

suburbanization and fix^d politii^al boundaries, these cities house dis- 

proportionate numbers of those subgroups subject to high arrest and 

victimization rates (President's Commission on Law Enfor.cement and 
y ' ' ' .' . ' 

Administration of Jusf ice,* 1967) . "Moreover, there existls a positive 

relationship between the crime^ratfe of the central city and the sizre of - 

13 ^ ■ . * ^ f 

its suburban population. . Despite the^'conmonly held view whi^h $ugg}ests 

that an increased percejptipj^!?»f crime will lead to Vturther flight of city 

residents, at least two studies have' suggested the/contrary (Droettboom 

et al., 1971; Guterbock^, L§,76) . In. particular , the Dro.ettboom et al. 

findings show that moves associated with -the' perception of crime. are' 

undertaken to a greater extent by low income i^ividuals and are more 

likely to result in a withih-city, relocation rather than a s^urban 

destination. * .The commonly held view will be*tested again here with 'a 

pos.iti-ve relationship expected between the central city crime rate and 

y ■ K . . ^ 

white suburbanward rtiovement, ' - « . . 




• One further element of central city^declin^ that may affect wlTite 

flight relates to the suburban relocation and expansion of employment ^ ' ^ 

opbe?:^umities. As mentioned above, the recent employment 'dispef sal h^s 

beeji selective of blue collar jobs and should disproportionately affect 

central city residents. To the extent that affected workers are 'unable 

to locate alternative city jobs, two responses (in addition to unetnfxloy- 

ment) are possible: increasing rates of "reverse** ci,ty-to-suburb 

commuting and increasing rates of city-to-suburb residential mobility. ^» 

Aggregate worlc-residence patterns for, the decade .from'l96(J to 70 suggest 

that both responses were prevalent for central city whijtes during, tHie 

period' (Guest, 1975a; ^asarda, 1976). However, tlie residehti-^ mobility 

I'iterature provides mi'^ced evidence regarding|the imme^faTe itnpac^t of 

employment relocation on local mobility decisions (GolUstein* and Maper, 
^ ' «^ , \ 

196.4; Lansing et al',, 1?64; •Quest, 1975b). In this studywe sha.ll \0 
the percent bf city workers who commute tijjj. the^ suburbs as a proxy for 



recent joWi decentralization and examine its posited direct .relationship 
with white movement to the suburbs. ^ , . ' 

The four caosal factors just presented haye been advanced as 
mobility deterMnantS- itil those declining central cities whic^- l^ave become 
k major focug- in the recent discussions of urban policy a'nalysts 



(Sternlieb and Hughes,- 1975; Gorham and Glazer, 1976). The^fe 
generally be characterized as ;older cities with high population densi- 

ties, ^sproportionately located in the Northea&t or North/Central 

' ^' ' \' 

^regions, stagnating in economic growth, .decentralizing in pqpulation ' ^ 
/ % ' . . \ ' 

since early in, the century and undergoing actual cent^ral! city.-population 

losses since 1950. It! contrast to*-frhese, 4:^exe exists a number of Ino re 
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recently developed, low den§ity, growing metropolitan areas. These are 
located largely- in the West and South, and by virtue of their later ' 
development and^ ability to annex 'tejrritory to th^.^olitical cit^ 
boundaries', have' managed to lower, both population composi^on and' fiscal 
disparities between their^ cejitral cities and sub?irbs '(Schrtore* ^nd ; , • ^^ ^ 
Winsboroug^^, ^1972-; .Guest, 1972; Kaufman an4 Schnoxe, 1975; Petersen, i976)r. 
•Phe high level of^suburban growth displayed by these areas ia tha post-1950 
period more^ accurately approximates the natural expansion at the city 
periphery which the now declining areas experienced decades ago. Although 
the present study is directed toward identifying mobil^ity determinants in 
declinin|^cities, it is necessary to include a '"control"^ for the mobility 
patterns newly de,veloping metropolitan areas in the analysis that 
follows. We label th'is-Jidditionkl nonracial factor, postwar subu'feban ^ 
development, and o^^^H^bnalize it as the percentage of suburban dwelling 
units which have 'been built since 1950. ^ ' \: * 

Finally, we consider two compositional attribute^^f central cities 
which we expect* to accoujit forTnogt of the variation across cities in 
the mobility 'iricidence compon^ent of our model. These are: (1) percent 
of white city- residents in highly mobile age groups and (2) the proportion' 
of - owned home's in the central city. The relationship of residential 
mob i I^t^^inc id enc e to both age and housing tenure jls well docunjented for 
individual householdSi^(Speare , 1970; Goodman,^ 1974);^ It is anticipated, 
therefore, that the size of a central city's jijpver pool will be dependent 
on its a^e and housing composition. . • - 

Definitions and data sources for the nonracial calisal factors are 

• . 14 • « V ' 

as follows: 
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S.uburb/City Educational Expenditures Per Capita (EDX) : Ratlfc jof 1970 
' * Suburban Educational Expenditures Pe/ Capita to l^D Central 
City Educatlanal, Ejjjfr§?iditures Eer 'Capita,^. 
Source: * Advisory/Commission on Inter government 
- .1973, Appendix B-V * , ^ " 

Suburb/City Tax Revenues Per^-Capita (TAX): Ratio, of 1970 Suburban Tax 

Revenues Per Capita to 1970 Central ,City Tax revenues Peir Capita. 
Source:' Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 



1973, Appendix B, 



:rinie^ 



Crime Rate (CRM) : -Number of Serious Crimea repor 
> central city population, 1970, Serious 
rape, robbery, aggravate* assault, bur^ 

: ^ .theft. A 

S73b 





ns , 



n 1970 per 10013 
s include murder, 
larceny and autb 



Sources -U.S. Burfeau of, the Census, 



Postwar Suburban Development (PSD) : ^ Percent of 1370-suUirban year7 

round units in structures built siAcik 1950. * 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Censu55^/l973b, 
* es * , » ^ 

City-^Sub'urb Commuters (CMT)^ I^ercent o/^1970 central cit;y< residents 

reporting a place or work, tha^ report a suburban wor:kplace. 

Soujcei U.S. Bureau <jf the'Ce^nsu^, 1973c. ' ^ 

Percent City .Owner^ (OWN): Percent of 1970 nonblacik-^occupied dwelling 
units in- the central city which are owner occupied. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the^Census, 1971. ^ 

City- Age Distribution (AGE): Perpent.of the 1970 nonblack central city- 
population, over age '5 wh^/ch wafe in.the 20-r29 year old age group 
in 1965. 

' • , Source: U.S. feureau of the Census, 1973a. 



tausal Factors .and Whit^ Flight , , • 

- ■ ^' /. ■■ ■ ■ - 

To follow t;he, analysis strategy outlined earlier, 'we shall first 
perform separate regressions of. mobility incidence, and suburban propensity, 
'respectively , on various causal fattors. The regpession equation for 
mobility incidence on all of the factors yields the following standardized 
.regression coefficients: 
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N 



Irt MI 



' ' J ■ 

+ .072 BLK + ..028 DSG + 



•01« DST 



^ V..0A8 EDX - ,244 TAX' + ;046 CRM + .595 PSD 
+ '.395 CMt - .268 OWN + .164 AGE 



(2) 



• ^with R = .61. 



These findings do not, support our contention that the homeownership. 
and ag^ compositions of ^central cities account fey: the bulk or variation 

incidence for whites since sizable "coefficients. 



in cities' levels of mqbility 
t 

are also displ^ed for^jostwar 
commuting and th'fe relative tax 



not only the attractiveness of 



suburban development the degree of reverse 
burdeij on city residents. It is^ likely tha,t 



the large (.595) coefficient assdciated with the former variable reflects 



new suburban housing _as a mobility stimulus, 



but other structural character^isti^ related to metropolitan areas with 
newly developed subu^cbs^ag well. If we interpret this factor as an ecological 
variable, it may be possible to under stani^ its high relationship to mobility 
incidence since central^^cfities in newer*, growing metropolitan areas are 
more likely to be composed of famflies, residential^neighborhoods and 
other ''suburban'' attributes than are central cities in older, areas. 

One expectation is borne out by the xesults in equation (2), nam^lyiy 
the inabil4rty<Qf racial faer^ors to account fo.r the mobility incidence o 
central city wh'itjes. This finding seems^ to discount/the characterizat 
of ^^iTte clty~to-:^uburb movement as racially induced ""flight.". 

We turn now to an analysis of the'^causes of suburban propensity^. 

Tn the equation-helow, suburbari propensity is regressed on each^af/the 

^ . * / 

causal factors with.,l:he exc,eptions of homeownership and age distribution. 
The latter ar'e omitted because we advanced no specific hypotheses about 

■ ■ • .■ . " • 
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their T^elatlonships to suburban propensity: The standardized regression 

coefficients for thp equation are as- follows: " J " ^ ^ 

• in SP' « + .381 BLK \ .020 DSG + .089 DST ^ ^ 

' 4- . 292 EDX - .^95 TAX^-i- .112 CRM 

. + .536 PSD + .232 CMT • * 

wlth^R^. = ,63, ... , • ' • , 

An examination of the coefficients reveals that metropolitan .areas with 

recently developed suburbs have high levels of wh^te suburban propensity . ^ 

in addition tQ their l^lgh levels of mobility InciiJ^^nce noted above. Next 

in ijmportance is the percejjitage of Ijl^cks in the central city 'followed by ^ 

both fiscal variables and the level pf reverse commuting. These resul'ts 

do not^permit us to dismiss the* Influence of race on the ^subuAan destination 

choices of white city movers. Yet they ifidlca^e thaf^ cojnpet?ing non^acial ^ 

.economic 'and ecological explanations of ^ whit^^ubufbanward mobility prove 

to be a't Jeast as important as racial explanations. ■ ' • ^ 

' ' • . • 

A more precise view of the relationships between various causal factors, 

on the one hand, and city-to-suburb movement, ^on the other, can be gained by 

relating the standar^zed regressloo^ cpfe^l^-cients in equations (1), (2) and. 

(3-) through ^..-ff^^ model. Although we do' not present an 'actual diagram, \ * \ 

the model can oe conceptualizec|^/b^ considering In CSM' 'in equation (1) as , 

the dependent variable, determined' directly by» In MI and In'SP'. The causal 

factors bIk, DS(G, DST, EDX, TAX, .ORM, v,PSD, CMT, OWN, and AGE become *the in- 

■A >^ 

dependent variables in the model and their relationships to In CHS' arfe directed 

■« • . . 

through In MI and In SP' in equatiohs (2) and (3); Because In CMS' is completely 

. determined by the two intermediate* variables, no direct relationships will 

- • * . • ' ^ - . \ - ' 

exist between the causal factors and In CMS', or In othe^ words, our model . \ 
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f forces ^all relationships between the causal factors and city-to^^suburb 
nobility to operate through mobility^ incidencfe and/or destination pro- 
pensity. 'In treating the equatiojus. as ^art*of a path mo del ,^ it is possible 

*to compu6te a "total effect" value fo-r each causal factor indicating its 
relationship wi't^a^city-to-suburb mobility. Furthermore, each, total effect 
can be decomposed into that directed through mobility incidence and that 
directed, through suburban pr'opensity (see Alwin and Hauser, 1975). These 
effects have been computed and are presented in Table 1. 

We can now return to th*^ hypotheses raised at the outset. Our first 
expectation was concerned with the relative importance of competing racial 

^rd nonracial explanations for the city-to-suburb movement of whites.. It 

' ' ^ ' ^ , /' 

has been cur contention that nonracial factors would predomijiate-in the , 

explanation. The total effect column in^Table 1 pro-^da^^-partial support 

fct this assertion. The ^largest *tctal*ef feet can be attributed to the ^ 

factor, postwar ^subur^an development, which we have interpreted as an 

ecological factor characteristic of newer, growing cities'* However^ heavy 

oiJt-movement in .these areas is generally- matched by a substantial in-movement 

SO th^t the large white flight attributed t6 this factor may be less , 

disastrous to affected central cities than Jthe^^ data seem to suggest. 

Among the remaining factors which have more dii(ect policy implications for 

declining areas J it is evident that percent city black contributes slgnifican 

to white flight, its effect; however, is jnatched in magnitude by botli the 

suburb/city tax differential and thfe degree- ta which reverse commuting 

takes place— 'our proxy measure^ for the suburlianization of CTployment. \ 

' Jn the second hypothesils, we^ expected th^t racial factcrsr-to the 

extent that they influence city-to-subtrb mobility — would operate primarily 
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( Table 1 

Decomposition of Effects for Causal- Factors on City-to~Suburb 
Mobility^ through Mobility Incidence and Suburban Propensity* 
, (Based on equations (1) (2) and (3) in text) • 





Causal 


•Effect^s Through 


Effects Through 




Factors * 


Incidence 


Propensity 


Total 


Percent City Black 


.024 


.282 


.3b6 


School Desegregati^w* 


.009 


..015 


.024 


Racial Disturbances 


-•006 


.066 - 


.072 


Suburb /City Ed Exp 


-.016 


.216 


. 20*0 


Suburb /City Taxes 


-.083 


-.219 


^.302". 


Crime Rate 


.019 


.083 


.102 . 


Postwar SuburlTDevlp. 


.204 


.397 


. .601 


City-Suburb Commuters 


.135 ' 


.172 


.307 


Percent City Owi|ars 


-.092 


.000 


-.092 


City Age DistribiKion 


.056 • 


.000 


.056 



*City-to-Subarb' Mobility, Mobility Incidence and Suburban Propensity refer, 
respectively, to the natural logs of the Adjusted City-to-Suburb Mobility 
Rate, the Mobility Incidence Rate and the Adjusted Suburban Propensity Rate 
as defined in the text. 

h 
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through the destination selfaction process yof movers. *Tlie first two ' 
columns in Tabl-e 1 show this clearly to.be the case not only*for the 
racial factors we considered but also for tlje remainder of the variables" 
that were causally linked to both mobility incidence and suburban propensity. 
Furthermore, of all the effects directed through mobility incidence, the 
^^^a^^st. ar-e displayed for the three racial factors and the crime rate. 

3. SOUTHERN REGION AND WHITE FLIGHT- - 

In the recent- debate over white flight precipitants, a question has 
been raised regarding the degree to which racial factors influence white 

>,, 

city-tc-suburb movement in Southern as opposed to nonSouthern cities. 
Critics of those anelyces which^ indicate a relationship between the racial 
desegregation of city schools and \j\ylte school, *enrollinent loss pointy out 
that such findings are based largely on the experiences of Southern citlfes, 
many of which'^had undergone widespread residential suburbanization of whites 
in the i^60s^efore the onset of school desegregation (Farley, 1976a; 
Pettigrev and Green,| 1976a) . It is possible, therefore, that the wljite, 
enrollment loss in these areas may represent a, continuation of the residential 
subuirbanization process rather than be ^^rect result of school desegregation 
The data at. our disposal jdo not allow us to evaluate the causes of white 
school enrollment. loss, however,' answers to the following questions regard 
residential w|iite flight may add some insi'ghts: (1) To what extent are ' ^ 
large Southern cities expcjc iencing a greater city-to-suburb movement than 
those outside the SoutlI?;^^^jiid To what extent is this movement accounted 
for by racial versus nonracial factors^ ' ' ^ • - * 

. ' ~- ■ ■■ . ■ ^ , • ■ . 
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r , To answer t'hese questions, we extend tire caus^^ strflcture of our 
.path model to ^include two new independent variables, |outW^n region 
*\ and city age. Southern region, the variable of major interest,' is 
dummy variable for which a value of 1,0 is assigned 'to all cities in 
the Southern region as defined by the Census Bureau. A value of 0,0.. 

" ' y ' ' ' 

is^assigped to all. other c^ities. City age ife included as a control, '; ^ 

variable in the analysis since' its relatibns^iip to population decen- ' ^ 

tralizacion is well documented (Schnore, 1965) and is defined as the 

number of years between the census year the city firsC attained a pop-' 

ulation of 50,000 and the year 197j|0^^^^^^^ cities are yo.unger 

than nonSouthern cities, the inclusion of city age in the analysis will 

jg^prcvide a ^re accurate, asjsessment of Soutliern region effects on the 
X " ' ^ * _ > 

variables ^^l^interest . 

As seen^SP^igure 1, the causal factors which served as independent 

\ • • • * * » ' 

variables in the previous model now become tSie first set* of intermediate * 

variable^, while the factors of mobility incidence and destination 

% 

propensity serve again as intermediate variables to In CSM*. Although 
the model .was originally set up to include ^11 of the causal factors, 
those paths with standardized regression coefficients of less than •lO^ 
were deleted, and the model was retpmputed; - In the process, two factors, 
schoal desegregation and city age distribution, were comp^^ely eliminated 
from- the model • 

^ Although, we shall not dwell on the magnitudes of the ^Sxtf^ths in'^the 

model, two obseirvations are worth noting. First, there' is a moderately 
' -^^ , • • <^ . , . , . * 

large (.235) direct relatiqnshjU) between Southern region and suburban 




propensity which is npt direo^^Jthrough the causal factors./ This suggests' 
^that attributes leading to the suburban selectivity of central city whites 
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^City-Age 




City-co-Suburb 
Mobility 




Figu^lt 1 . Path Diagram Relating Southern Region and City Age "to pity-co-Suburb Mobility through Mobility 
, Inci4ence, Suburban Propensl4;y and Causal Pattors. • * , • 
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in the- South exist which are not considered^ in our model* Second, the 
impact of the factor, percent city black on suburban propensity is signif- 
'icantly diminished when Southern region and city age are included in the 
* model (-162 in Figure 1 versus .361 in equation (3))./ A more intensive , 
examination of this difference reveals that percent city black is more . \ 

relevant 'to the explanation of suburban propensity in nonSouthern cities. 

1 * 
* Ifn-order^to answer the questions raised above, we shall again use the 

decomposition of effects technique, this time focusing on the total and 

; ' ^ 

decomposed effects for the Southern region on city-to-subutb mobility. 

r 

These effects are presented in Table 2', The substantial total effect of 

.392 provides an answer to the first questiocn, indicating that large 

Southern cities do indeed exhibit a higher level of white city-to-suburb 

movement than nonSouthern cities, when city age is taken into accounts 

The decomposition of effects in the third column of Table 2 allbws us 

to answer the second question regarding. racial and nonracial aspects- of 

Southern city-to-suburb movement* As was already notedy a substantial 

L 

degre'e of the explanation is not accounted for by -the causal factors we 

examined (.174 of the total .392 effect)- The portion of the total effect 

- that is accounted for by the variables in our model is most influenced by 

the factor, postwar suburban development. In. contrast, the racial variable, 

percent ci^ty black, accounts for consriderably less of the explanation 

^ while racial disturbances (or lack 'of them, since 'racial disturbances 

' . - ^ ' ^ ' I 

'were, less prominent In Southern cities -than In the l^orth) operates to . / 

cTecrease white suburbanward movement in the South. Me conclude from 

these findings that racial factors have little to do with high levels of 

y white city-*to-suburb movement in Southern cities* This, of course,. 
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Table 2 

Decompoaition of Effects for Southern Regioiji on City-to-Suburb 
Mdblll'ty through Mobility Incidence, Suburban Propensity 

^nd Causal Factors 



(Based 


on Path. Diagram' in 
Li 


Figure 2) 




Through/ 


/ Souther-n 


Region Effects 




Not Through 

Caus-al 

Factors 


Thrbifgh 
Incidence 


Through 
Propensity 


- » 

Total 


Through Causal Factors 
Percent City Black 
Racial Disturbances 
Suburb/City Ed Exp 
Suburb/City Taxes 
. Crime Rate 
Postwar Suburb Devlp. 
City-Suburb Commuters 
Percent City Owners 


.070 

.029 

.000 - 

.000 

.018 

.000 

.086 
-.043 - 
-.020 


. XHO 

,i066 
-,034 
-.030 
■ .046 
.000 

.184 . 
-.084;.,^.^ " 
, .000' 


.095 
-.034 
^ .-.030 
.064 
.000 
.270 
^.127 
-.020 


•Not through Causal Factors .000 


.174' - 


.174 . 


Total 


.070 ' J 


.322 


.392 » 



assiJines that those effec'ts which bperatfe outside the causal factors in 

bur 'model are unrelated ^to rq^ge. ,r^Jhe^re§tilts here also suggest that 

studi^ direcfted toward evaluating cat^ses of white school enrollment « 
f ... 

loss in Southern cities would do well to consider recent residential 
suburbanization trends in their analyses. - , . * » 



4. CONCLUSION 



We began thi? investigation by advancing two hypotheses that are r 
relevant to understanding both why and how recent city-co- suburb move- 
ments of whiter in large metropolitan areas have taken place.' In the 
f3Ei*fet, or "why" hypothesis, we predicted that racially-linked city 
attributes /Such as ^residential racial composition, the incidence of 
racial disorders or an increase in school des^egregation would be less 
to diffect 
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likjsly to 4ffect the out-movement of whites than attributes which -reflect" 
the social and economic decline in the^central city relative to the • 
suburbs. ' jOur findings do not allow us to discount the racial composition 
jof the central city as a predisposing factor toward white^uburbanward 
movement^ Nevettfieless, we find the mobility of whites to be just as 
responsive to city-suburb fiscal disparities - particularly relative 
tax levelis, and also to the degree to \*hich emplo3nnent has sub urbanized.. 



The jiata also 'show a substantially greater o^u^movement o^whites^rom 
those metropolitan areas where there has b^n considerable postwar suburban 
development. These, howeyer, are usually newer ^nd more rapidly growing 
^reas with large counters tream movements into t:he city tha^t ;tend to balance 
out the central city flight. ^ . ! ■ 



In the second, or "how" hyt)othesls, it was' ^aticpated that racial - 

influences on white city-to-suburb* mobility would operate primarily 

through the ^ selective" destination choicjes of movers rather than through 

their decisions to move. 6ur data strongly supported this expectation 

for both racial and nonracial. causes. This insight into the dynamics 

of intraurban mobility portends some short term optimism for the plight 

of the declini^ centi:al city. It^uggest^ 4Aikt deteriorating' economic 

and social conditions in the core wi^ no^precipitate a wholesale 

evacuation of current residents biit will primarily affa^ the destlna;; ^ 

tion selections of the continually-present mover poolVhich comprises 

a fairly constant proportion of the total -population of cities. To the 

• . ' • ' ^ ^ = • ' \ 

extent that racial* factors proved to T>r^egligi>ble in , explaining the;^'' 

incidence of mobility across SMSAs, we conclude that tfie term "white - ^ 
flight" is an inappropriate description *of the suburtranward movement of 
ci'ty whites. ^ * . ' . ' . 

-this study was motivated by recent debates oyer '!white flight" impacts 
of such proposed policies as ghetto enrichment programs for inner ci^ 
minorities and central city sch€^a;-4eseRr^ation^.i^.^We hoped to clarify 
the role of- racial factors involved in*^ this movement. ' Although our 
first hypothesis was ^iiot Entirely confirmed, the. findings here do not* 
support the view seating that increased ii> the numbers- or. leVels of 
integration of Antral city blacks will have a 'substantial'. effect on 
white "ctTt^qOovement. The increasing di/sparity between cities and^ their ^ 
suburbs In seri/ices offered and taxes levied is likeiy-\to become even ^ 
more important in the future mobility de.c;Lsions- of cei^feral city residentfe,^ 
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blacks and whites alike, than was shown during the 1965 >to 7p period.. 
Eurthermore, any suggestion that Induced "flight" will be. ay Immediate^ 
con^j^uence of the, types of policies discussed Is not given support In 
this study, ^ 

Although a ppsitlve Implication of^ffl^ Inv.estlgatlon suggests 
that programs* aimed at achieving higher standards of living and bettej 
schooling for central city minorities might be Implemented without pre- 
frlpltatlng additional white po^latlon losses, ^e hav^ uncovered i;io easy 
remedies toward decreasing the ^evel of white out-movement which Is 
presently.Aaklng p^ace. ^'^he^fiical crisis In big city government as well 
^ the suburbanization of employment opportunities and residences Is 
likely to continue,, particularly In. the already decllaing central cities 

of our older metropolitan areas. Th^ere may be some truth to Gorham and 

s 

GlazereS^lWs than optimistic prognosis that: 

' . . ^ * ■ ^ \ 

' Tlxe declining cities are going through a period of v(thaT^ 

natural selection. .The most likely outcome: some wllliJtill 

out, stabilize' and even revitalize; others will continue to ^ • 

weaken and eventually stabilize at a much lower level of 

^^'"'-^ activity (Gorham and Glazer, 1976, p. 28) • , 

Given this situation,, central 'cities will be forced to. look beyond 

^ their own political boundaries to obtain the resources necessary to 

increase thedur^tractiveness to, residents and Industry. ' 



Appendix Table 1 ^ 



Zero-Order Correlations among Causal Factors, 39 SMSAs 



1. 2. 3. 4. • 5. 6. 7. V. 8. 9.^ 10. 




JL • 


Percent City.. Black. * 


1.00 


2, 


School Desegregation 


.,034 


3. 


Racial Disturbances 


'-.099 


4. 


Sub.urb/City Ed Exp . 


-.296 


5*. 


Suburb/City Taxes- 


-.208 








6. 


Crime Rate ^' — "'"'^ 


^09 


7. 


Postwar Suburb Devlp. 


.030 


8. 


-City-Suburb Commuters 


-.011 


9. 


-Percent City Owne'rs- 


-.185 



-.296 -.086 -.023 1.00* 



-.308 


-.05^ 


. .473 


1.00 

i ■ ' 










.024 


.052 


-.205 


-.249 


1.00 








.32^ 


-7.270 


-.016 


-.116 


.155 


1.00 

< 

-.135 






-.075 


.254 


-.131 


.122 


.160 


1.00 




' .232 


.-.290 


.168 


-.03-7 


-.334 


■ .423 


-.109 


1.00* , 


.052 


-.29-9 


, .073 


.259 


-.172 


■. .443 




.063 
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NOTES 



" 1 * ' O 

Taeuber (1975, p. 840) compile^ a list of racially dis'crimin&tory 

housing activities that have be'en and coiitinue to be practiced by .public 
and private agencies. . ^- . m 

2 ^ ' ' ' ' * ' . 

\ The high degree of metroi^aritaT^-wide. tesideut^^ Segregation "ts 'i. 

•'jNindicated by 1970 segregation indices computed for central cities of 

. • ' ' ^ ^^.^ 

large metropolitan areas ;and th^ urbanized areas which include both ^ 

* - . 

the central cities ani^the highly urbanized suburban fringes' (S^rensen 

et al., 1975). tn virtually all Northern and most' Soutl^erij. metropolitan 
-areas-, residential segregation indices are higher for th^e total url^ized 

* 4rea than for\the "central city .alone. ^ • ' ' 

3 ' - \ , 

The independent effects of community housing variables^ are iildi-cated 

. in a recent paper by Farley Cl976c) .which examines school district white 
elementary student loss resulting fr6m s^chool ^j^istrict factors: ';change 
in school segregation and 'the racial comfJ&sition of schools; and from _ 
community factor^:, -availability of suburban. housing and size ^f t;he^ 
central city. In»a cross-sectional analysis of ninety-seveti central 
<?lty school distric^ts, the findings indicate' that school racial .composition^ 
and the two community factors exert significant effects on JL968 to 74 
losses in white elementary- school enrollmetit; ' 

' Bradford and Kelejian (1973) examined detarrainafits oFllie cit^-^"^ 
suburb, residential distribjutiojis for white familljes iy fclass across , 
eighty^seven' large 5ietropp5.itan areas in 1960. The findings- showed city- ^ * 

* suburb rent. and Tiscal differentials to be important in the explanation 
for middle and upper class families-^and showed race to be in^si^nif leant. 



5 , . • 

The expected increase in white city>--to-suburb movement is a coirallary 

of the so called "mismatch hypothesis." Put simply, this hypothesis 

sugg*ests that th4 increasing suburbanization^ of blue collar jobs and 

central city concentratioruof .white collai^ jobs creates a mismatch between 

the skill levels of central city residents and available employment- 

oppo'0Mj|iitjL,es« A major consequerjSfe of ^his process is expected to be 

increased unemployment, for city bQ.acks Who are effectively barred from 

" ' . * '/ 

relocating in a suburban^ residence. For blue collar 'whites in the city, 
a suburbanward move becomes 5n expensive, butt viable op-tion. Kasarda's 
•(1976^ fijjdings support this differential rapial, response to blue collar 

employment subiirbanization. (See Harrison, 1974, for a discussion and 

t'^ 

critique of .the mismatch hypothesis.) ^ 

^Although we are mindful of the fact that population change is the 

net of various mobility and migration streams in {addition to natural* 
> • • • 

increasey the focus here is res tic ted ta residential movement from the 
cetltral city ' to' suburbs of the same SMSA. The emphasis on this single 
stream* is consistent with policy makers' concerns over furthdr out- 
movement .<^f existing central city population. MoreovezT'previous ' 
research^ has j demonstrated that city-to-suburb 'movement has contributed 
in large measure to the overall central city loss of whites (Taeuber 
and Taeuber, 1964; Tarvei:-, 19'69 ; Farley, 1976b). 

The thirty-^irie SMSAs studied are a subse^'^of the sij;ty-five largest 
SMSAs in 1970 which had a moixonucular city and which w^re not excluded 
. according to the following criteria: (1) where large proportions of 
the male labor force are in the armed forces (Wa^hingtoa^? DC-Md-Va; 
San Diego, Calif ;' San Antonio, -^Texas; I^olulu, Hawaii); (2) where 
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suf f iciehtj? migration or independent variable information was unavailable 
(Miami, Fl^; Salt Lake City, Utah); and (3) where extensive boundary 
changes took place between 1965 and 70 (Jacksonville, Fla) • Although 
we refer^to the white population throughout the text, our data .actually , 
pertain to the nonblack population which for most metropolitan areas- 
closely approximates the white population. 

It should also be , noted that movement streams ^using these data are 
-based on individuals* actual location of residence in 1970 and reported^ 
placjB of residence in 1965: multiple moves, return moves and misreported 
places of 1965 residence are not takgn into account. 

8 * 

In regressing the natural log of the suburban propensity rate Xln SP) 
on the 1©65 suburb/SMSA population ratio, we obtained a stahdardizLed 



regression coeff ici^Jsbf .^5, indicating the strength of this relationship. 

1 9 . , ^ " ' ' 

' In preliminary analyses -we included the city racial segregation 

4,ndex (as recojjied in S^rensen et al.,- 1975) in addition to percent city 

% 

black. Since the former measure did not significantly affect the dependent' 
variables^^ interest* it was deleted for reasons of parsin^ny. , 

'''^The period from 1968 to 72 was chosen as the basis for the* dummy 
variable since reliable school segregation data' became available in 1968, 
and the 1968 to 72 period has be^n focused upon in previous research 
(Farley and Taeilber, 1974). It was assumed that suburbanward movement 
was made 'in anticipation of widespread school cfesegregation based on 
previous^ly announced .plans. The author is grateful to Karl and Alma Taeuber 
for mking available the indices which were used:, in' computing this dummy 
variable. ^ - ' ' 
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^^A description of these data appear in Spilerman (1970). The - 
author is grateful to Seymour* Spilerman for making the data available 
for this analysis. I ^ 

12 

It has been demonstrated that"subur^b/city ratio's of per pupil 
• education expenditures are general ly lo ver than suburb/city igk±o^ of> ' 
^ ,per capita education expenditures. Although "neither measure provides^an - 
ideal comparison of educational quality in the suburbs versus the city, 
the former tends to overstate, city schoolr-gicpenditures s\nce a smaller 
proportion of the city's total population attends public schools (due 
to priva'te school attendance and the city age distribution), and a 
4i^roportionate amount of City expenditures goes into vocational pro- 
grams and special e:ducation for disadvantaged students (Pettengill and 
■ Uppal, /igTA). 

13 " 

Gibbs and Erickson (1976) suggest that the conventional city crime 

rate might be misl^adingly large since the denofi^nator ^city population) 
.does hot include potential noncity victims or offenders.*" We would argue, 
however, that ^he conventional rate more accurately refl©B4»^the perc^ptioi 
of crime for^^city residents and therefore remains a useful measure for 
.^'purposes of this study. 

14 , ' ' ' , * • ' " ' 
Critics may take us to tasjc for basing causal factors on 1970 

.measures while using then to explain variations in the 1965 to 70 Move- 
ment patterns. Although this practice introduces a potential simultaneity 
bias into our findings, we ax^e bound by the constraints of available data. 
Census ^atfi^ for metropolitan population and Housing characteristics ate 
'collected at,, .ten year intervals and only the 1970 characteristics are 
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consistent with city and suburb boundaries t6 whlcli the mobility data 
pertain. This consideration' ^Iso applies to the fiscal variables -^tha t * 
are used. Since our objective in this study is directed toward assessing 
the relative effects of each causal factor 9n mobility levels rather 
than-'toward estimating precise relationships, the bias Introduced by 
timing. discrepancies is not likely to affect findings significantly. 
However to the extent it exists, the simultaneity bias would operate to 
overestimate ' the effects of . BLK, EDX, TAX, and'PSD. 

- ''■^We inlght note here, that there are^no clear cut expectations 
regarding the Importance of black city composition .in the explana^tlon 
of Southern white flight. Findings from the Taeubers* .(1965) study on 
postwar' neighborhood transition in the South suggest a minimal effect. 
Unlike neighborhood transition in the North where black expansion took 
place within previously white neighborhoods, racial compositional change 
in Southern neighborhoods was due largely to the differential construction 
of new dwellings built expressly for whites or blacks. This predominant 
pattern resulted in part from the existence of scattered , black enclaves 
^established during the formative stages of Southern city growth, and in 
part because large portions of unused land -were available within city 
boundaries during the period. These patterns indicate that postwar^ 
suburbanizatlo^ in the South was^jiot linked to -a neighborhood racial ^ 
succession process within the city. During the 1960*s,.^owever', Southern 
metropolitan areas displayed levels of suburbanization experienced by 

« 4 

Northern cities in earlier decades. It is conceivable therefore that 
recenx black net-migration Increases in Southern cities tiiay have exerted 
some pressure toward higher levels of out-movenient among central city whites. 
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, ^^Using the sample of thirty-nine SMS^, we regressed suburban 
propensity on*the most important explanatory fSp tors shown in Figure 1, 
in addition to the interaction of Southern Region x Percent City Black. 
Our findings yielded the- following standardized -regression coefficients 

•A 

In SP'.= + ,475 SRG - .346' SxB + .306 BLK 

• + .169 DST + .306 EDX - .290 TAX + .666 PSC 

^ + .335 CMr + .321 CTA^.. . ' ' ' 

where: SRG - Southern Region 

SxB - Interaction of SRG and BLK 
CTA --City Age 

(Other abbreviations are defined in the text.) 
It is apparei^ th^^t-the effect of percent city black on suburban pro- 
penalty operates primarily in nonSouthern cities. 
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